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CLIFTON AND DURDHAM DOWNS 


Those who enjoy walking on the Downs, do not realize how nearly they might have 
missed the privilege of doing so. By the middle of the 19th century these 422 acres of 
open countryside, uncultivated and free of access to all, were being encroached upon 
by persons living in houses adjacent to the Downs or by enclosures for various pur- 
poses. 


Fortunately action was taken and the Downs were secured to the public forever. By 
Act of Parliament in 1861, the Society of Merchant Venturers gave the Clifton Down, 
and, the Durdham Down was purchased from the Lords of the Manor of Henbury for 
£15,000. The preamble to the Act says ‘‘Whereas there are in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the city of Bristol two downs or commons which have from time im- 
memorial been open, and largely resorted to as places of recreation for the inhabitants 
of Bristol and its neighbourhood, it is expedient that they should be so maintained”. 
The words of the Act are as applicable now as they were then. 


Today this great natural park with its playing fields provides facilities for thousands of 
young people to play organised sports, leaving plenty of space for those who wish to 
walk, ride and drive. 


The Downs, indeed, have a history longer than that of Bristol itself. Before any set- 
tlement was made beside the Avon, fields were tilled on Durdham Down, where the 
flint implements of these earliest inhabitants have been found. At the edge of Clifton 
Down on what we now know as Observatory Hill, can still be seen the remains of an 
impressive Iron Age camp. Protected on the east by cliffs falling 300 feet to the river, it 
was fortified by a semi-circle of ramparts and ditches which, although somewhat 
obliterated by quarries and footpaths, can still be traced today. This camp was later 
used by the Romans as part of their system of fortification, against the unconquered 
tribes of the south-west. The Romans also built a road across the Downs to their port of 
Abone, the site of which is now covered by Sea Mills. From here, in the 1st century 
A.D., they probably embarked for their campaigns against the tribes of South Wales. 


After this early prominence, however, the Downs fade into the background of history 
for many centuries. While the little Saxon town of Bristol grew into a city, a commercial 
centre, and the second greatest port in England, the Downs remained remote and un- 
frequented. Clifton, Redland, Westbury-on-Trym and Stoke Bishop are now so built up 
that it is hard to realise how completely rural they were, from the Middle Ages right up 
to the mid-19th century. Both Clifton and Westbury were small villages, set in the great 
ancient parishes of the same names. Clifton, in mediaeval times and for long after- 
wards, consisted of a few houses clustered round the old church of St. Andrew and the 
adjacent Clifton Green. The parish, however, extended right down to Hotwells and the 
river. In 1650 the population of the whole parish was estimated to be about three hun- 
dred persons; but over three-quarters of these were living in Hotwells. By the early 18th 
century there were not many more than a hundred people living in Clifton-on-the-hill, as 
it was known, and, as late as 1775, there were only thirty-six houses of any size. The 
great parish of Westbury extended as far as St. Michael’s and Clifton, and right down 
the river to Avonmouth. Westbury itself, like Clifton, was a small village set round an 
ancient church. There were a few cottages at the top of Blackboy Hill and round 
Redland Green, but otherwise the Downs were surrounded by fields: the property of 
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about half a dozen scattered farms, including Red House Farm, Cold Harbour, Canford 
Farm and Cote, where St. Monica’s Home now stands As late as 1844, fields stretched 
all the way from St. Michael's Hill and Whiteladies Road to Canynge Road. 


An open expanse of heathland in the middle of these fields, the Downs survived 
because they originally formed the commons of two mediaeval manors: the un- 
cultivated land upon which the manorial tenants had the right to turn a certain number - 
of farm animals out to pasture. Clifton Down was the common of the Manor of Clifton. 
In the time of King Edward the Confessor, this manor was held by Lewin, the King’s 
reeve in Bristol; but when Domesday Book was compiled it had become the property of 
Robert fitzRalph. The inhabitants of the manor, according to the Domesday Book 
survey, comprised only fifteen farm labourers: six villeins, six bordars and three serfs. 
By about 1150 it had passed to William de Clifton. He and his descendants granted cer- 
tain rights and lands of the manor to the Abbey of St. Augustine. These rights included 


‘common of pasture in his manor of Clifton, and all the water courses between the 
croft and the house, which Adam his bailiff held, as far as the hill, and all the courses 
which led to the Canons’ conduit at Wodewell . . . also liberty to have stone from 
his quarries at Clifton, to build anything within the abbey gate.” 


These rights and the lands associated with them, together with the all-important 
common of pasture on Clifton Down, later passed to the Dean and Canons of the Col- 
lege at Westbury-on-Trym, and came to be known as the Lesser Manor of Clifton. After 
the dissolution of the College at Westbury in 1543, the Lesser Manor was granted 
by Henry VIII to one of his favourite courtiers, Sir Ralph Sadleir. Sir Ralph was said to 
be one of the richest men of his time; he later became Chief Falconer to Queen 
Elizabeth |— the Avon Gorge was famous for its falcons. 


Meanwhile the remainder of the lands, called for distinction the Greater Manor of 
Clifton, passed to the descendants of William de Clifton and after various vicissitudes, 
to the St. Loe and the Broke families. The two manors were not reunited until the 17th 
century, when the Society of Merchant Venturers bought first, in 1676, the Greater 
Manor, and ten years later the Lesser Manor of Clifton. 


Durdham Down formed part of the common of Henbury Manor, and was used by the 
villagers of Westbury-on-Trym and Redland. Indeed, the name Durdham Down may be 
a corruption of ‘‘Redland-down”, for Redland in the Middle Ages was called ‘’Therid- 
delond’”’ or “Thyrdland”’, while Durdham Down appears as ‘’Thyrdam-doune”, 
“Trydlandowne” and “’Thirdlandoune alias Durdan-down’’. Less is known about the 
Manor Henbury, except that it, too, became the property of the wealthy Sir Ralph 
Sadleir in the 16th century. It was considerably larger than Clifton Manor and, after it 
had been bought by Samuel Astry in 1680, was divided up into several shares, so that 
there were three or four Lords of the Manor. 


These manors continued to flourish well into the 17th century, with the Lord of the 
Manor holding his court and his tenants sharing in the cultivation of their open fields 
and turning their animals onto the Downs. The Court Book of the Manor of Henbury in 
1599 shows that these tenants sometimes misused their common rights. The fines they 
had to pay as a result were, by the standards of that time, quite considerable. 
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“Item the Jurie doe present John Vickes for turnynge his horses into 


the Common Contrarie to a payne made at the last Court. So he forfeits 5s. 
John Tayler—for sufferinge his Catle and horses to goe continuallie in 
the Common. Perr at vidaha se apivaiess 10s. 
Raphe Highwaie—for incrochinge and tynninge in of the Common .... 3s. 4d. 
Robert Wood—for Overpressinge the Common with sheepe and other 
Catle...w....., scainiygiaeea meena EIR a - - . 39s. 11d. 
Marie Haynes widow—for puttinge Sheepe and other Catle into the 
Comons wher of right she hath none.. aioli: . « seisacdnGaldslaenygNicnalaten . aos. 11%d. 


Apparently the sheep put out to pasture by the commoners had to be brought in 
every night, for there is an entry, 


“Item it is Ordered that all the Inhabitantes and others which have any sheepe in the 
Common, doe hoalt them, that when the Sheppeard bringeth them upp: they keepe 
them in ther backsides untill the mornynge everye tyme on payne of everye one of 
them making default to forfeit 3s. 3d.” 


Overseers were appointed to supervise the use of the common, and to bring offenders 
before the manorial court. 


The Lord of the Lesser Manor of Clifton reserved for his own use ‘‘all maner of woods, 
underwoods, mynes and Quarries and all maner of haukes’’, and the Lord of Henbury 
claimed similar privileges. The ‘‘haukes” are perhaps a relic of the days when the manor 
belonged to the Queen’s Falconer. Trees and brushwood could not be cut except with 
the Lord’s permission. In 1609 the Henbury Court Book records, 


“Item wee warne all Vittlers that they Cutt no more gose nor Fearne uppon Durdum 
downe in payne of everye one offendinge to forfiet..... =... ... ....... 108." 


The Lord of the Manor often turned his mines and quarries into a business proposition. 
On 13th April 1611, 


“Licence is graunted to Thomas Plumbley of Bristowe myner, John Grene of the 
same Taylor, John Radway of the same Taylar, Phillipp Wright of the same Draper 
and Roger Myllow of the same Cooke to digge for leade uppon Durdam Downe be 
ing uppon the Lordes wast paying and answering to the lord of the mannor or to his 
baliffe to his use the x" parte of the proffitt that shalbe by them or there assigns 
made thereof in leade.”’ 


In the mid-17th century the Downs entered upon a more disturbed and sinister period 
of their history, a period during which the wild and lonely heath could often be a place 
of danger. During the Civil War, the Downs probably formed an assembly point both 
for the Royalist army that took Bristol in 1643, and for the Parliamentarian forces by 
whom the city was recaptured in 1645. Although well outside the city, many villages 
suffered by this struggle. In August 1645, on the orders of the Royalist commander 
Prince Rupert, the whole of Clifton and part of Westbury were burnt to the ground in 
an attempt to impede the advancing Parliamentary army. Deprived of shelter in ex 
tremely wet weather, the enemy lost many men and horses. Nonetheless, after a 
strenuous siege Prince Rupert surrendered the city and was allowed, by the military 
code of the time, to beat an honourable retreat across Durdham Down. The following 
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year, the damage done to houses and property in the manor of Clifton during these 
Campaigns was assessed at £845, which in the 17th century was a very considerable 
sum of money. 


1645 was also the year in which Bristol was severely stricken with the Plague. Pitch 
and Pay Lane, running from Durdham Down to Stoke Bishop, is said to have acquired 
its name at this time. The stile at the top of the lane, so the story runs, formed a boun- 
dary between the plague-stricken city and the countryside. The villagers, who would 
not bring their wares into Bristol, bargained with citizens from a sate distance, and the 
food and money were thrown over the stile. 


The Downs became for many years the haunt of petty thieves, highwaymen who 
never seem to have achieved any ‘gentlemanly’ fame, and turbulent gangs of colliers 
from Kingswood. At the beginning of the 18th century the Kingswood miners, made 
desperate by poverty and the appalling conditions in which they lived and worked, were 
the cause of many disturbances in and around Bristol. When, in 1727, turnpike roads 
with tollgates at each end were laid out across the Downs to Westbury and Stoke 
Bishop, these gates were broken down and burnt by gangs of colliers no less than three 
times. After two of these riots, troops were called in to restore order; but no sooner had 
the soldiers withdrawn than the gates were again demolished, ‘‘by men disguised in 
women’s clothes and wearing high-crowned hats’’. The colliers were imitating miners 
in South Wales, who called themselves the Daughters of Rebecca, and took as their 
motto the Old Testament verse (Genesis 14.60), ‘“And they blessed Rebekah, and said 
to her, . . . may your descendants possess the gate of those who hate them’’. With the 
encouragement, it was suspected, of ‘men of some fortune and figure’’, the colliers 
continued to terrorise the Downs until well after 1730. 


Still more grim events sometimes took place here: for on the edge of the Downs, op- 
posite the end of Pembroke Road— which until the last century was called Gallows Acre 
Lane—stood a gibbet. Executions are recorded as far back as 1548, when ‘’A man 
named Cond was hung in chains at the hither end of Durdham Down, for murdering his 
master at this particular spot’’. Lists published in the 18th century give laconic evidence 
of crime and punishment on the Downs, while contemporary newspapers sometimes 
contain more lurid accounts: 


"1714. April, Capt. Maccartny (gibbeted on the Down) — murder. 
1728. June 15, Thomas Bell, soldier (shot on Downs) — desertion. 
1731. March 22 (at Glouc.), Wm. Crown—robberies on the Downs. 
1740. April 14 (at Glouc.), Benj. Fletcher 

Wm. Lewis 
Captain Samuel Goodyere— Murdering his Brother March 30, 1741. 
1744. March 22 (on Downs), Andrew Burnett (gibbeted) 
Henry Payne (gibbeted) 


— robberies on Durdham Down. 


— murder near Downs. 
Saturday, 28th April 1744. 

Last Friday night the Bodies of Henry Payne, and Andrew Burnett (who were ex- 
cuted for the Murder of Sir Robert Cann’s Coachman) were stole off the Gibbet on 
Durdham-Down, but have since been found among the Rocks, and hung up again. 
Jones and Jackson— Highway Robbery— April 23, 1752. 

Shenkin Protheroe— Gibbeted on Durdham Down— March 31, 1783."’ 
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There is a legend that the ghost of Jenkin or Shenkin Protheroe descended from the 
gibbet every night, at midnight, and stalked through Clifton. This caused such alarm 
that permission was finally given for the sentence of hanging in chains to be overruled, 
and his body was cut down and buried. 


The exectuion of Jenkin Protheroe on the Downs was, however one of the last to be 
recorded. With the second half of the 18th century the history of the Downs had taken 
a lighter turn, and they can be seen becoming, gradually, the place of public recreation 
which they are today. 


First came the development of Clifton and Redland. Bristol had long spread beyond its 
mediaeval boundaries; wealthy merchants left their cramped houses in the centre of the 
city, and built themselves mansions in the adjacent countryside. Goldney House was 
built in the 1720s, Redland Court—now Redland High School—in 1732, Clifton Court in 
1742 and Clifton Hill House in 1746. These single mansions, set in their own grounds, 
did not in themselves make any great difference to the population and rural nature of 
the Downs and their environs. They do, however, mark the beginning of the develop- 
ment of Clifton as an area in which it was fashionable to live, and in which grew up a 
society quite separate from the commercial world of the city. The beautiful terraces and 
crescents of the late 18th and early 19th century were laid out to accommodate a new 
type of resident, who could appreciate and afford their elegance: well-to-do merchants 
who had retired from successful city life; a coterie of writers, poets, artists and scien- 
tists; and fashionable visitors to the Hotwells Spa, to whom the ‘pure air’ of the Downs 
was highly recommended. 


This new Clifton opened a new chapter in the Downs’ history. From being remote, 
the Downs were now adjacent to the homes of Bristol citizens; from being the manorial 
common lands, they became the favourite spot for residents of Clifton to promenade 
and take the air. The 19th century guides for visitors to Clifton spoke in lyrical terms of 
all that the Downs had to offer: 


‘'The adjacent scenery is eminently beautiful, comprising magnificent cliffs, noble 
woods, exhilarating downs, verdant and bowery meadows, and the winding Avon 
with its shipping.”’ 


Natural amenities were not all the Downs had to offer for recreation and amusement 
at this time. The Ostrich Inn, on Durdham Down became one of the most fashionable 
and popular meeting places in Bristol in the second half of the 18th century. For the 
benefit of latecomers, in an era when there were no street-lamps, the inn-keeper even 
undertook to erect lamps on the Downs and light them nightly during the winter. Part 
of the accepted routine for visitors to Hotwells Spa was that they should go riding on 
the Downs; and the Ostrich Inn increased its trade by advertising its breakfasts for early 
morning riders from the Hotwells, and its lunches for excursions parties from Bristol. 


These ‘‘excursions’’ act as a reminder that the Downs were still some distance out- 
side the city, separated from it by fields and lanes. This, however, did not deter the 
crowds who flocked to the various sports and festivities which took place on the Downs 
at this time. Of these, a major attraction was the Durdham Down Races. They were 
held, usually in May but occasionally in the late summer, from at least 1718 until 1838. 
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Two or three races a day seem to have been run, and the whole meeting lasted for two 
days. The prizes which were offered became more lavish with time. One prize, in 1725, 
was a velvet saddle worth £5. In 1778 an advertisement appeared in the Bristol Journal: 


“To be RUN for, on EASTER MONDAY, on DURDHAM DOWN, A SILVER 
TANKARD, Value TEN GUINEAS, by any Horse, Mare or Gelding, that never won 
Fifty Pounds; if not above 14 Hands and a Half, to carry 9 Stone, but all above to 
carry 7 Pounds extraordinary, the best two of three Four-Mile Heats; to enter on the 
Saturday before the Running, at the Ostrich on Durdham-Down to pay Two Guineas 
Entrance, or double at the Post.”’ 


Other prizes offered at various times included a saddle and bridle, for a ponies’ race; a 
silver cup worth five guineas, monetary prizes up to 100 sovereigns, and once, in 1828, 
a golden punchbowl. 


These races entailed considerable preparations. In 1749 one local newspaper an- 
nounced 


“that the sports for which great preparations had been making for a fortnight before 
began on the previous Monday. The course was enlarged, the ground levelled and a 
great number of booths and scaffolds erected for the accommodation of spectators 
who were vastly more numerous than had ever been seen there on any other occa- 
sion.” 


In May 1828 it was reported that 


‘These races commenced on Tuesday last, on a new laid out Course on Durdham 
Down. The weather being fine, an immense number of spectators assembled to 
witness the sports of the day. The carriages were very numerous, and filled with 
beautiful and elegant females, which altogether presented one of the most delightful 
scenes the imagination could pourtray.”’ 


Other sporting attractions were also offered to the public. Boxing, wrestling and 
cockfighting contests were held from time to time. In 1718 foot-races were run, in- 
cluding one in which “’a laced Holland smock would be run for by maidens near the 
Ostridge’’, and in 1756 ‘‘lovers of the noble and manly exercise of backsword” were in- 
vited to a tournament at the Ostrich Inn, in which five guineas were offered to “the man 
who breaks most heads save his own.’’ Crowds also assembled on the Downs for the 
festivities and fancy-dress processions of May Day Revels, and to watch the parades of 
the Bristol Volunteer Infantry. 


This great popularity of the Downs was not always pleasant for the nearby residents. 
Complaints of rowdyism were made, and in 1792 a letter from the inhabitants of 
Redland to one of the Lords of the Manor of Henbury complained that 


“The frequent meetings upon Durdham down for the purposes of Horse-racing, 
Boxing, etc., and the very great evils resulting therefrom having induced the In- 
habitants of this Parish to make application to the Justices acting in this district to 
suppress them -— and as several Racing posts have been set up on that part of the 
Down which lays within your Manor—! am desired by those Gentlemen who have 
made the application to request you would be so good as to give directions for these 
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1) THE OBSERVATORY, CLIFTON DOWN 
from a water colour by William West, circa 1834. 








2) HORSE RACES ON DURDHAM DOWN, 1836 
from an oil painting by Roland Sharples. 


3} CLIFTON DOWN AND TOLL GATE, 1816 
from a water colour by Lt. Col. William Booth R.E. 
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4) THE AVON GORGE 
from a water colour by Samual Jackson, circa 1823. 


posts to be taken down, as it will greatly facilitate the putting a stop to the Horse- 
racing complained of, and Essentially oblige the Inhabitants of the Parish. 
| am Sir, 
Your most Obedient Servant 
Thos. Wallsey.’’ 


Among the less boisterous amusements that took place, records of cricket matches 
on the Downs go back at least to 1752, when a Bristol XI played a London XI. An object 
of great interest to visitors was the Clifton Observatory standing in the middle of Clifton 
Camp, on the highest part of the Downs. This had been the site of a snuff-grinding 
windmill, but in 1777, over-driven in a gale, the mill was burnt out. In April 1828 the 
Bristol Mirror announced that 


“The Society of Merchants have in the most liberal manner, granted the site of 
the old windmill, on the summit of the Cliff, at a nominal rent, to Mr. W. West, the 
Artist, for the purpose of being converted into an Observatory, which is to be sup- 
ported by a small annual subscription. Mr. West has displayed much skill and in- 
genuity in the construction of telescopes of large dimensions, one of which of 
twenty-one feet focal length, will be elevated by the necessary machinery, at the top 
of the building. It will be surrounded by a balcony, from which the spectator, 
assisted by ‘’the sight invigorating tube’’, will be gratified with one of the most ex- 
tensive and beautiful panoramic views in the kingdom. About half way up the 
building will be a neat apartment for the reception of visitors, which will contain 
several Telescopes of smaller dimensions. But it is to contemplative and philosophic 
minds that this scheme offers the most powerful attractions, and their enjoyment 
will be increased in nO Common degree, On recollecting that they are exploring the 
regions of the moon . . . on the very place where a Roman sentinel guarded his 
victorious and civilising standard from the attacks of their brave, but barbarian 
ancestors.” 


Mr. West also displayed an astronomical clock, a wind-gauge and a ‘‘very large and 
excellent Camera Obscura” in the Observatory. He is to be found advertising his own 
brand of “superior photogenic paper’’, and was probably one of the first to introduce 
the science of photography to Bristol. The refreshments which the former Observatory 
now provides will probably offer more than the purely ‘‘contemplative and philosophic’’ 
attractions of a Camera Obscura, to present day visitors. 


From the Observatory Mr. West cut an underground passage to St. Vincent's Cave, 
which is also now open to visitors. The natural entrance to this large cave, previously 
accessible only by a hazardous descent from above, can be seen in the sheer cliff-face 
of the Avon Gorge, 250 feet above the river. It may have been occupied from very early 
times, for Romano-British pottery is said to have been found there. It was probably 
associated with the Chapel and hermitage of St. Vincent which once stood on the cliff- 
top above, for an ecclesiastical tile and a fragment of mullion from a church window or 
shrine were also found in the cave. The Chapel of St. Vincent itself has completely 
disappeared; itis thought that the ledge upon which it stood broke away from the cliff. 


For all these centuries, the Downs had survived as an open space, uncultivated and 
free of access to all. Now, at the very time when public appreciation of their value was 
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growing, the Downs were in danger of losing this freedom. The farms around their 
edge were disappearing, or were converted into country houses; the lord of the manor 
no longer ruled the existence of the inhabitants of Clifton and Westbury; and the an- 
cient rights of pasturing sheep on the Downs were falling into disuse. ‘It is also a fact,”’ 
commented a solicitor in 1859, ‘‘that many of the Commonable Rights, both in Henbury 
and Clifton, which were exercised in 1788, have since become extinguished from non- 
user. Indeed we believe that about 12 or 13 Rights only are now exercised in Henbury 
and that three, or perhaps four, at the utmost, are in legal existence in Clifton.” 


instead of pasture, the Downs were being utilised, to an increasing extent, for mines 
and quarries. Evidence of the existence of quarries goes right back to the ‘quarries at 
Clifton’ from which the monks of St. Augustine’s Abbey were allowed to take stone at 
the beginning of the 13th century. A licence to mine for lead on the Downs, granted by 
the Lords of Henbury in 1611, has already been mentioned. In 1712 they leased further 
mining rights to John Glover of London, who discovered deposits of iron, manganese 
and calamine a well as lead ore. By the end of the 18th century, manorial accounts 
show that the mines, quarries and claypits yielded quite a substantial revenue: 


"1783 
23 June Received of Mr. Stephen Fricker one years rent 

for the Claypits............. 5 5 0 
23 October Received of Mr. Jaiies Dialtera one years rent 

from the Merchants for Henbury Quarries. ....... 5 0 0 
1784 
1 May Received of Thomas Sargent one years rent for a 

Quarry on Durdham Down............ 3 0 0 
1 May Received of William edmonts one years rent tfora a 

Quarry on Durdham Down............ 3 0 0 
1 May Recieved of David Hopkins far stones vegld as per 

Account. ..... ) 4 2 
1790 
24 December Received of Mr. Hunt for a Tree cut down on 

Green Hilland Stones.. .. ... ......cc eee 217 O 
1791 
13 January Received of the Brass Co. for Gorse taken of the 

Commons......... 22 6 
27 April Received of Mr. Tambor Rent ot a Quarry on 

Durdham Down............ 3.0 O 
29 April Received of D. Hopkins for Stones and Gravil Sold 

as per Account... .............. 710 7. 


As more houses were built, encroachments and enclosures were made upon the 
Downs themselves by private persons, as gates were pierced in the surrounding walls, 
and paths, gardens and paddocks laid out. Large tracts of Durdham Down were en- 
closed for fields in 1809, under a private Act of Parliament. Up to 1848 the Society of 
Merchant Venturers had their own waterworks on Clifton Down, but in that year the 
Bristol Water Works acquired the site and built the present water tower. In 1850 
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another part of the Down was sold to be the site of a parish school. For the first time in 
their history, the Downs were threatened with extinction, with the danger of being 
eaten away slowly by mines and quarries, private enclosures and encroachments. For- 
tunately, however, the very fact that they had become such a popular place of recrea- 
tion, awakened public awareness of this danger. Awareness was slow to develop into 
effective action, but at the very roots of the 1861 Act by which the Downs were ac- 
quired for the people of Bristol, lies the strong pride of individual citizens in their 
Downs, and the determination to preserve them. 


The Society of Merchant Venturers, themselves the Lords of the Manor of Clifton, 
were the first to take action. As early as the mid-18th century they were appointing a 
“Conservator” of the Downs from among the more influential residents of Clifton. 
General Sir William Draper accepted this position in 1766. In 1849 a group of residents 
formed the “Clifton Improvement Association’’, which planted shrubs and erected 
seats on the Downs. They received, however, very little support and some active op- 
position from those with vested interests in the quarries and claypits, and the associa- 
tion was dissolved in 1855. 


By 1850, however, the situation had been brought to the notice of the City Council, 
and a motion had been passed, drawing attention to 


“the valuable Common Lands and Public Rights in the neighbourhood of this City, 
and the danger to which the Citizens are exposed of being deprived of the benefit 
arising from the enjoyment of such rights by repeated and systematic en- 
croachments.”’ 


With the Corporation and the Society of Merchant Venturers working together, 
the preservation of the Downs was speedily taken in hand. The Merchants were 
themselves anxious to preserve Clifton Down; while the Corporation took the in- 
teresting step of making itself a ‘‘Commoner’’ of the Manor of Henbury. In 1857; 
two small tenements at Stoke Bishop were purchased from John Griffin, who wrote 
to his solicitor 


Sir i Send you These few Lines to inform you That the Corpartion Have Oferd Me a 
Good deal of Money for the Premises to Have a Rite on Durdham Down for to Kip 
the Down in Order . . . . tis a Good Chase for it will fetch a Good Deal More 
Money Than tis Worth for that Resen For thay must have a Free Old Property. John 
Griffin.”’ 


In fact, the Corporation paid only £450 for the tenements, the possession of which gave 
them the right to turn out sheep on Durdham Down. The following spring, the City 
Treasurer wrote 


“To the Hayward of the Manor of Henbury in the County of Gloucester. 

| hereby give you notice that the Corporation of Bristol as Commoners within the 
said Manor have this day turned out Thirty Hog Sheep, marked with the letters C.B. 
on Durdham Down in the said Manor, and | request that you will mark and register 
the said Sheep according to the custom of the said Manor. 


Dated this twenty second day of April 1858. 
J. Harford 


Treasurer of the City of Bristol.’’ 
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In this way, by keeping alive the mediaeval right of pasturage, the Corporation 
guaranteed the preservation of the Downs as common land. The Downs’ Commoners, 
nineteen in number, still meet every year, and in theory have a right to turn no less than 
1,885 sheep out to pasture. In fact, they have agreed to turn out only one sheep, for 
one day every twenty years, to keep the practice alive. This, however, was not enough. 
The quarries, mines and claypits, in use or abandoned, had grown to be not only an 
eyesore and nuisance, but a public danger. On 9th November 1859 it was resolved 


“That the Downs Encroachment Committee be authorised to enter into negociating 
with the Society of Merchant Venturers and the Lords of the Manor of Henbury and 
Westbury for the purpose either by purchase of manorial and other rights or in such 
other manner as may be desirable of securing for the Citizens of Bristol under the 
sanction of the legislature the free enjoyment of the Clifton and Durdham Downs.” 


Opinion was, by this time, strongly in favour of the Downs being acquired for the 
public. The Society of Merchant Venturers agreed, without any consideration but re- 
taining their ownership and manorial rights, to keep Clifton Down ‘’open and unenclos- 
ed as a _ place of public resort for the citizens and inhabitants of Bristol’’ and Durdham 
Down was purchased from the Lords of the Manor of Henbury for £15,000. Clifton 
Down covered 230 acres, and Durdham Down 211 acres. There were inevitably a few 
complaints at the cost of the undertaking; but to these a correspondent in the 8risto/ 
Mirror of 11th May 1861 replied in no uncertain manner: 


‘My poorer brethren are too apt to undervalue these privileges . . . The beautiful 
scenery of the Avon, the pure fresh air from the distant sea, know no caste. They 
are free to be enjoyed by the most lowly. The poor man may watch the white- 
winged craft come up the winding Avon; he may see the sun descending in all its 
gorgeous magnificence to other lands; he may contemplate the thousand tints of 
Leigh Woods, and think of one CHATTERTON who has walked and thought burn- 
ing beautiful thoughts there; he may listen to the blackbird piping to its mate; he 
may feel his soul expand and his heart grow lighter in the purer atmosphere with 
higher hopes and aspirations, kindled by the invigorating breeze and the holy 
grandeur of Nature. Can the rich man do more?”’ 


The Clifton and Durdham Downs Act received the royal assent on 17th May. 
‘Whereas there are in the immediate neighbourhood of the city of Bristol two Downs or 
Commons,’’ opens the preamble to the Act,’’. . . . both the same Downs have from 
time immemorial been open and largely resorted to as places of recreation for the in- 
habitants of Bristol and its neighbourhood, and it is expedient that they should be so 
maintained.’’ 


The passage of the Downs Act marked a new stage in their history. In November the 
first Downs Committee was appointed, consisting of the Mayor and six members of 
Council, and the Master and six members of the Society of Merchant Ventuters. 


The enthusiasm with which the Committee entered upon its work makes impressive 
and occasionally amusing reading. They conducted a vigorous campaign, for many 
months, against private gates, fences and footpaths that encroached upon the Downs. 
The old quarries were gradually filled up, the last one, at the top Pembroke Road, being 
closed in 1883. 
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In place of the manorial Overseers of the Commons, a Hayward was appointed, who 
supervised the levelling of rough ground, and the planting and clipping of trees. The 
Society of Merchant Venturers, and occasionally private individuals, gave generous 
sums for the purchase of trees to be planted. New paths and roads were laid out, and 
fences or walls erected near dangerous parts of the Avon Gorge. 


Under the surveillance of the Committee, the Downs became the great natural park 
and the playing fields which they are today: one of the largest recreation grounds in 
England, with facilities for 1,000 young people to play organised sports and plenty of 
space still remaining for those who wish to walk, ride, drive or merely admire the view. 


At first there was the occasional complaint that the Committee was over-officious. 


‘Parks are all very well,’’ wrote ‘A Bristolian’ to the Bristo/ Times in 1862, ‘in places 
where nature has done nothing, but in a neighbourhood like Bristol, where it has 
done everything, it is like an insult to the Creator to alter it. There is a sense of 
freedom in a bit of natural scenery, which is at once destroyed by the intermeddling 
of art.” 


But the great majority thought, with another correspondent, that 


“Every man, woman and child in Bristol should rejoice at the purchase of the 
Downs. They should regard this magnificent resort as one of the great privileges of 
their birthright.’’ 


The highly romanticised descriptions of the Downs by these 19th century writers may 
be read with amusement to-day, but the sincerity of their feelings can only be admired 
and echoed by we who reap the benefit of their enthusiasm. 


The preservation of the ageless and spacious Downs truly ‘’from time immemorial” to 
this crowded century, is an achievement of which Bristol can rightly be proud. 
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